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©HE DBGOI^AmO^ 

WINDOW DRESSING IN PARIS. 



AND FU^NISHBI^. 




HE subject of window dressing is 
one of paramount importance to 
dealers in drygoods everywhere. In 
Paris, massed effects is one great 
characteristic of widow dressing, and 
it is wonderful how much may be 
done with the simplest materials if 
one general idea be insisted upon 
throughout. 

Geometric precision, order, and, 
above all, repetition, are most im- 
portant points to be attended to, 
and constitute for one class of win- 
dow dressing, the whole secret of 
success. Even in the simpler arrange- 
ments, where the beauty of each 
article is shown off, the best artistic 
advantage, a certain amount of pre- 
cision must not be neglected. Thus 
one or two flat bands of rich lace, laid close to the glass will 
set off a window in Avhich two or three handsome dresses or 
mantles are shown, and an exhibition of rich silks will be light- 
ened, and the colors shown up by the addition of long ostrich 
feathers placed between each piece with uniform regularity. 
When a window has to be dressed with miscellaneous articles of 
lingerie, for instance, the principal item will be mounted on 
stands at regular intervals, and the space between filled in partly 
(for all such shows a foundation carpet of a single color is 
necessary) by smaller things carefully folded and arranged 
geometrically. Moreover there must always be a proper balance 
in a window ; only in very special instances is it possible to ar- 
range materials or separate articles unsymmetrically. If tissues 
are festooned .on one side they should not hang straight on the 
other; if thick materials are shown on the left, the right must 
not be all gossamer ; if fans, lace, parasols, or what-not dangle 
from the ceiling or the chandeliers let them be hung equally on 
both sides or grouped carefully in the centre. The same princi- 
ple is carried out in the matter of color ; one rich hue should 
balance another, and divided from it by a neutral, or a third 
tint which goes equally well with either. Good effects are ob- 
tained in shows of dress pieces by choosing one color to pre- 
dominate over the rest. In a selection of light materials suitable 
for evening wear nowadays, special prominence would naturally 
be given to pink, the pale green and lilacs, the whites, creams 
and blues being dotted here and there among the different 
shades of pink ; and in a like manner we find deep blues taking 
in shows of woollens for daylight costumes. Sometimes two 
colors are chosen to be arranged together alternately in various 
depths of shade, either the darker one grouped in the middle 
to fade off to either side, or vice versa, those of darker hue 
occupying the back and sides of the window, and the lighter 
ones in the centre and portions approaching nearest to the glass. 
Repetition of a number of small articles taken away from their 
insignificance ; where cravats, handkerchiefs, ties hose, and such 
like are concerned, they should be shown in suBBeient quantities 
to give a stocky appearance and yet not overload the window, 
and they look best in the shallow ones, or set in rows close to 
the panes ; if knotted or suspended over, rails, each knot must 
be identical, each end hang down the same length as those that 
precede it. Of course it often happens that such uniformity 
needs breaking. Some of the best dressed windows contain a 
trio of tall stands surmounted by an elegant hat or bonnet giv- 
ing gaiety and variety to an exhibition of dress materials. Vases 
and jardinieres are used for the same purpose, even umbrellas 
and parasol stands. Flowers— to look well — need very careful 
treatment. Handsome bunches pinned on velvet-covered boards 
at regular intervals have an excellent effect, and the blossoms in 
each may be different ; but it is preferable to alternate bouquets 
of one particularly fashionable kind of flower with others of a 
miscellaneous sort. The flower garlands and fringes sold by the 
yard do nicely to frame in these boards ;• let them however, be 
laid down by rule, the horizontals parallel to each other, the 
perpendiculars at right angles to them. Lace may be treated in 
a similar fashion, the centre being occupied by rosettes of lace 
fichus carefully pinned into form, embroidered handkerchiefs 
folded diamond shape, or a number of them flecked together 
like the petals of a dahlia or chrysanthemum. 

One cannot praise too highly the shows made in the Paris 
shops, for this would. be almost impossible ; nowhere else can the 
student in the art of window dressing find so many admirable 



models, and at this season of the year the time and care devoted 
to their arrangement is very great. But it is erroneous to 
imagine that because the Parisian marchand de nouveautes, 
mercer, fleuriste, lingere, glover, milliner, and hosier, Jo say 
nothing of the jeweler, or the silversmith, the butcher, baker 
and candlestick-maker, have the best shows in the world, that 
taking them severally they are all men and women of taste. 
The art displayed by the tradesmen in Paris in the exhibition 
of his wares is a gradual development, and owes quite as much 
to imitation as to individual taste. Those who have been 
familiar with the Paris shops for years will have noted, it is 
true, immense improvements, more especially in the size and 
architectural beauty of the shops, and only a slow and sure pro- 
gress with respect to the arrangement of the things therein. 
Innovations are rare. The grocer or butcher of to day has a big- 
ger stock and larger premises than his predecessor, but he 
arranges his hundred jam pots, or his fifty legs of mutton, as the 
latter did his score or dozen. It is the same with the marchand 
de nouveautes ; the improvement in his window-shows is only 
on a par with the general improvement of his establishment over 
the small draper or silk mercer of yore. He does not launch 
forth into eccentricities, nor does he underrate the value of the 
lessons taught him in his youth, only he applies them on a 
larger scale and with better appliances. It seems that the 
American window dressers draw too freely on their own imagin- 
ations, which are apt to carry them away, and bring them to 
grief if they are not unusually gifted. Should they be endowed 
with a peculiarly artistic eye they effect marvels. 



HOW TO FURNISH AND DECORATE AN ELEVEN 
HUNDRED DOLLAR COTTAGE.-II1. 



Bv Cosmos. 




OLLOWING the plan of the 
low cost cottage published 
in our January issue, we 
are about to give another 
series of decorative charts 
for the furnishing of some 
of a higher order of artistic 
merit. There is great need 
for the suggestions fur- 
nished by the charts we 
publish on the part of 
those who desire to econom- 
ically and artistically fur- 
nish their dwellings. Our 
object is to save our read- 
er's money, without sacrific- 
ing artistic effect, and we have received many letters in com- 
mendation of this new departure on the part of The Decor- 
ator and Furnisher. 

The decorative chart on the opposite page concerns itself 
with the den of the cottage, and our artists have produced a 
bright and extremely inviting plan for the decoration of this 
small chamber. By consulting the floor plan of the den, it will 
be seen that the furniture includes a table, easy chair, two small 
chairs, a combination book- case, hanging shelf, a cosy corner, 
plant in vase, with the usual pictures, books and bric-a brae. 
Anyone of literary tastes will hail with pleasure the perspective 
view here given of that corner of the den containing the tri- 
angular seat, which also includes a view of the book-case and 
hanging shelf. The plant in its vase, standing on the floor is a 
very decorative object. There is also a view looking towards the 
window in the plan, showing the end of the book case; also a 
table with lamp and books thereon. The furniture is oak and 
the woodwork is finished in oak. The carpet is of a purple 
brown tint. The walls are covered with a sage green ingrain 
without any ornamentation. The frieze has a floral scroll in 
Indian red tones emplevined with gold on a sage green ground. 
The ceiling is tinted a pale sage green color. The drapery of 
the Cosy Corner is in old gold silk while that of the window is 
in chenille of an old gold, or deep yellow tint, with contrasting 
borders. The pictures on either side of the window, are of the 
correct size for such an apartment, and these, with the picture 
over the book-case, are all that is necessary for the pictorial 
decoration of the walls. Details of the chairs, bracket and shelf 
are given, and the scheme of decoration as a whole is very 
attractive. 
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DECORATIVE CHART FOR THE DEN OF A COTTAGE, BY THE BOSTON DESIGNING CO. 
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